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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Sen.  John  Kennedy  wasted  no  time  intro¬ 
ducing  educational  issues  into  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  In  his  acceptance  speech  before  the  Democratic 
convention,  he  said,  “My  record  of  fourteen  years  sup¬ 
porting  public  education  —  supporting  complete  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  and  state  —  and  resisting  pressures 
from  any  source  on  any  issue  should  be  clear  now  to 
everyone.” 

Government  aid  for  Catholic  schools,  from 
federal  or  state  sources,  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  maintains  a  leading  Catholic  educator.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Drinan,  dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School,  recently  told  a  Detroit  group,  “Many  organiza¬ 
tions  are  so  emphatically  opposed  to  any  aid  for 
Catholic  schools  that  realistically  we  should  face  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  any  aid  in  this  or  even  the 
next  generation  seems  very  dim  indeed.”  One  of  the 
groups  mentioned  by  Father  Drinan  as  opposing  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  to  Catholic  schools  was  the  National 
Council  of  Chvurches,  which  last  month  stated  that 
loans  made  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
to  sectarian  institutions  violated  separation  of  church 
and  state.  The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Emanuel  Carlson,  a  Baptist 
member  of  the  Council’s  Committee  on  Religion  and 
Public  Education,  said  that  these  loans  and  other  aid 
provisions  of  the  Act  could  be  considered  entering 
wedges  in  an  eflFort  to  provide  more  direct  aid  to 
sectarian  institutions. 

Do  we  need  a  national  edneational  agency? 

Two  well-known  personalities  last  month  joined  the 
list  of  those  supporting  a  national  committee  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Federal  Government  on  educational  policies. 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  said  that 
the  establishment  of  a  national  committee  to  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
would  mean  that  “our  very  best  minds  are  available 
for  systematic  and  continuing  advice  to  the  executive 
branch.”  Dean  John  Fischer  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  proposed  a  15-member  advisory 
group  whose  function  would  be  “to  identify  ways  in 
which  the  American  education  establishment  might 
best  be  improved  and  used  to  strengthen  us  as  a 
people.”  Dr.  Fischer’s  plan  took  a  middle  ground  be¬ 


tween  those  who  advocate  a  national  curriculum  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  schools  and  those  who  insist  on  com¬ 
plete  local  autonomy. 

A  major  fight  between  the  NEA  and  the 

United  Federation  of  Teachers  is  shaping  up  in  New 
York  City.  The  NEA,  which  has  fewer  than  1,000 
members  in  the  nation’s  largest  city,  is  planning  a 
major  membership  campaign  to  counteract  recent 
tactics  of  the  UFT,  New  York  Citv  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFL-CIO).  Last 
May,  after  the  UFT  had  called  off  a  threatened  strike 
by  its  members,  the  school  system  agreed  to  put  the 
matter  of  collective  bargaining  up  to  the  city’s  teach¬ 
ers.  If  a  majority  favors  collective  bargaining,  an  elec¬ 
tion  promised  to  determine  the  bargaining  agent.  'The 
UFT  claims  10,000  members  in  New  York  City. 

Teaching  machines  may  become  big  business. 
Some  educators  and  manufaettu’ers  estimate  that  sales 
may  reach  $100  million  a  year  in  another  decade.  They 
predict  that  publishers  will  get  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
sales  because  printing  workbooks  and  other  program 
material  for  the  machines  is  far  more  important  than 
the  machines.  One  manufacturer  reported  that  the 
estimated  programing  cost  of  one  of  its  simple  $200 
machines  at  $20,000  for  a  single  one-semester  course. 

A  list  of  ‘‘unsatisfactory”  textbooks  has 

been  issued  by  the  National  Defense  Committee  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  DAR 
group  said  its  general  objections  to  the  books  were 
that  most  authors  treated  “our  Christian  heritage 
warily  and  are  guardedly  patriotic.”  Most  of  the  books 
are  in  government,  American  history  and  geography. 

The  “soft  sell”  is  widespread  in  schools. 

Big  business  is  so  interested  in  children  as  future 
customers  that  it  spends  more  to  reach  them  than  the 
schools  themselves  spend  on  books  and  films,  reports 
a  leading  producer  of  audio-visual  materials.  “This  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years,”  says  Jerry  Oberwager 
of  Audio-Visual  School  Services  of  New  York,  “and 
the  amount  big  companies  are  spending  on  educa¬ 
tional  aids  to  schools  is  increasing  steadily.”  The 
money  goes  into  cartoon  books,  filmstrips,  sound 
tapes,  booklets  and  other  promotional  material. 
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•  AdminMratUm 


A  handbook  to  aid  in  writing  handbooks 

has  been  published  by  the  OfiBce  of  Education  and 
should  prove  handy  to  school  administrators  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  communicating  with  staffs.  Called 
Characteristics  of  Administrative  Handbooks  for 
School  Staff  Personnel,  the  50-page  booklet  outlines 
current  school  handbook  publisldng  practices  and  the 
many  subjects  covered.  Administrators  planning  to 
publish  handbooks,  or  revise  those  already  in  print, 
will  get  a  good  idea  what  to  include,  what  to  empha¬ 
size  and  what  to  leave  out.  Send  25^  to  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  OflBce,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Case  Studies  in  School  Supervision,  by  J.  Bernard  Everett,  May 
Downing  O  Howard  Leavitt.  Rirwnart  Education  Pamphlets. 
Rinehart  O  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  S8pp.  Paper. 
$1.00.  (Case  studies  devised  to  bridge  gap  between  theory  and 
practice  of  school  supervision.  Emphasizes  similarities  between 
theory  and  situation  in  which  theory  is  to  be  applied.  Cases 
useful  for  experienced  supervisors  in  workshops,  staff  meetings 
ana  conferences.) 


•  BusinesM  and  Education 


IJ.  S.  retailers  have  reason  to  grin  over 
rising  school  enrollments.  The  retail  back-to-school 
sales  market  has  soared  83.5%  in  the  last  10  years,  re¬ 
ports  the  Advertising  Bureau  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Sales  so  far  this  year 
are  running  up  to  5%  over  last  year,  the  Bureau  adds. 


•  Science  Education 


Science  teachers  are  now  bnying  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  surplus  science  equipment  program.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1959,  HEW  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flemming  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  that  schools  did  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  buy  low-eost  science 
teaching  materials.  Flemming  now  reports  the  picture 
has  changed. 

Use  of  surplus  U.  S.  property  in  science  teaching  has 
tripled  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Flemming  credits  the  in¬ 
crease  to  establishment  of  a  chain  of  20  distribution 
centers  —  “supermarkets”  —  and  increased  awareness 
among  administrators  of  the  availability  and  value  of 
this  equipment. 

Science  teachers  from  1,606  schools  in  35  states  are 
now  regularly  shopping  at  the  smplus  centers  for 


electronic  gear,  communications  and  photography 
components  as  well  as  laboratory  equipment.  As  a  sales 
booster,  a  guide  to  surplus  property  items  commonly 
available  was  distributed  to  the  more  than  18,000 
science  teachers  enrolled  this  summer  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation’s  381  Institutes. 


•  Religion,  Ethieg  and  Values 

When  schools  do  not  trnst  stndents  to  sell 
75f  athletic  tickets  they  shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  hear 
businessmen  say  high  school  graduates  are  not  “re¬ 
sponsible.”  Dr.  Galen  Saylor,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  be¬ 
lieves  every  experience  of  the  school  day  should  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  students  to  practice  values  which 
are  essential  to  citizens  in  a  democracy.  Some  critics 
say  schools  should  confine  themselves  to  intellectual 
development  alone  and  forget  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing,  said  Dr.  Saylor.  But  if  there  are  character  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  school  child,  the  home  has  already 
failed  and  “if  the  school  refuses  the  responsibility, 
who  will  assume  it?” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

American  Culture  and  Catholic  Tradition,  by  Emmett  McLough- 
Un.  Lyle  Stuart,  225  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  12.  288pp.  $4.95.  (A 
highly  controversial  book  by  a  former  Franciscan  priest  tracing 
the  fundamental  conflicts  between  papal  doctrine  and  American 
democracy,  advancing  encroachment  of  church  influence  on 
American  public  sch^ls,  etc.  Author  is  former  Catholic  teach¬ 
er.  Docurriented.) 


•  Righer  Education 


A  college  aid  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
education  subcommittee  before  Congress  recessed  for 
the  national  political  conventions.  Supporters  hope  to 
push  the  bill  through  Congress  after  it  resumes  this 
month. 

Main  provisions  of  the  bill  are: 

A  guaranteed  loan  program  for  college  students. 
The  Federal  Government  would  guarantee  funds  that 
colleges  would  borrow  from  commercial  banks  to 
make  loans  to  their  students  at  5%  interest. 

A  $2,500,000  grant  to  enable  states  to  make  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  colleges  for  priorities  on  needed  con¬ 
struction. 

A  $100  million  grant  for  constructing  medical  col¬ 
lege  buildings. 

A  $250  million  extension  of  the  college  dormitory 
and  cafeteria  construction  program. 
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A  $600  million  grant,  payable  over  20  to  25  years, 
to  help  finance  loans  of  $2  billion  worth  of  academic 
and  college  housing  facilities. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Cfroteth 


They  don^t  have  to  talk  the  language. 

Public  school  foreign  language  teachers  are  not  re- 

3uired  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  to  speak  the  language 
ley  teach.  No  examination  of  any  kind  is  requir^ 
for  certification  by  any  state,  says  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Association.  Some  states  require  less  than  12 
semester  hours  of  college  language  study  for  certifi¬ 
cation.  The  most  required  by  any  state  —  California  — 
is  36  hours.  Kansas  is  the  only  state  that  provides  for 
certification  of  teachers  educated  or  bom  abroad.  Cer¬ 
tification  mles  in  the  remaining  states  are  made  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  U.  S.  bom  and  educated.  In  11  states, 
noncitizens  cannot  teach.  The  MLA  released  the 
findings  in  an  advance  report  on  a  survey  it  is  making 
for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


•  Guidance 


Modern  IJ.  S.  industry  is  no  longer  a  haven 

for  young  men  and  women  who  dawdled  through  high 
school,  says  the  Forecaster,  a  house  organ  at  the  Union 
Carbon  &  Carbide  plant  in  Texas  City,  Texas.  “With 
the  exception  of  maybe  languages  and  history,”  com¬ 
ments  a  recent  issue,  “the  qualifications  for  ‘entrance’ 
into  industry  are  the  same  as  those  needed  for  college 
entrance.”  More  than  3,000  young  men  and  women 
seek  work  at  the  plant  annually  but  only  a  few  are 
hired— even  for  maintenance  work— because  they  can’t 
meet  company  educational  standards.  Many  high 
school  students  make  the  mistake  of  loafing  through 
their  studies  simply  because  they  know  they  are  not 
going  to  go  on  to  college. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Learning  and  Behavior,  by  Reed  Lawson.  Macmillan  Co.,  66 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  446pp.  $6.57.  (Learning  as  a  behavioral 
pattern,  grouped  under  sectional  units:  simple  habit  formation; 
interactions  of  simple  habits;  factors  presumed  to  complicate 
the  simple  learning  model;  and  “complex’  learning  cases.  A 
thoughtful  and  provocative  text.) 


CONVENTION  REPORT: 


DEMOCRATS  TAKE  STRONG  STANDS  ON  FEDERAL  AID  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Education  received  a  lot  of  attention  from  orators 
at  the  Democratic  national  convention  last  month. 

Even  in  the  warm-up  speeches  by  Gov.  Edmund 
Brown  of  California  and  ex-Party  Chairman  Paul 
Butler,  pleas  were  made  for  federal  aid  to  education 
and  for  the  end  of  school  segregation. 

The  keynote  speaker.  Senator  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho,  also  didn’t  overlook  educational  issues  in  his 
talk.  He  said,  “The  classroom  shortage  has  not  been 
met,  and  we  continue  to  spend  more  for  liquor  and 
tobacco  than  for  public  schools  ...  we  have  cared 
so  much  about  ‘conspicuous  consumption’  that  our 
lives  are  cluttered  with  gadgets.  Yet  we  have  cared 
so  little  about  our  public  responsibilities  that  both 
young  and  old  have  oeen  neglected.” 

Platform  Planks 

The  Democrats  also  pledged  themselves  in  their 
party  platform  to  eliminate  the  classroom  shortage, 
raise  teachers’  salaries  andprovide  loans  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  college  students.  The  education  plank  —  “The 
right  of  a  good  education”  —  was  the  last  of  eight 
points  in  what  they  labeled  an  “economic  bill  of 
rights.”  The  plank  said: 

“America’s  young  people  are  our  greatest  resources 
for  the  future.  Each  of  them  deserves  the  education 
which  will  best  develop  his  potentialities. 

“We  shall  act  at  once  to  help  in  building  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  employing  the  teachers  that  are  essential  if 
the  right  to  a  good  education  is  to  have  genuine  mean¬ 
ing  for  all  the  youth  of  America  in  the  decade  ahead. 

“As  a  national  investment  in  our  future,  we  propose 
a  program  of  loans  and  scholarship  grants  to  assure 
that  qualified  young  Americans  will  have  full  opportu¬ 


nity  for  higher  education,  at  the  institutions  of  their 
choice,  regardless  of  the  income  of  their  parents. 

“The  new  Democratic  Administration  will  end  eight 
years  of  official  neglect  of  our  educational  system.” 

Civil  Rights 

Strong  words  about  education  were  also  written  into 
the  hottest  plank  of  all  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
Turning  to  civil  rights,  the  Democrats  took  the  strong¬ 
est  position  in  party  history  and  specifically  support^ 
the  Supreme  Court’s  desegregation  decision.  The  plat¬ 
form  said: 

“A  new  Democratic  Administration  will  also  use  its 
full  powers  —  legal  and  moral  —  to  ensure  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  good  faith  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  in 
public  education. 

“We  believe  that  every  school  district  affected  by 
the  Supreme  Court’s  school  desegregation  decision 
should  submit  a  plan  providing  for  at  least  first-step 
compliance  by  1963,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

“To  facilitate  compliance,  technical  and  financial 
assistance  should  be  given  to  school  districts  facing 
special  problems  of  transition. 

“For  this  and  for  the  protection  of  all  other  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  Americans,  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  empowered  and  directed  to  file  civil  in¬ 
junction  suits  in  federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
any  civil  rights  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color.” 

(Editor’s  note:  The  next  issue  of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY 
will  contain  a  report  on  educational  issues  raised  at  the 
Republican  convention.) 
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•  Panorama 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  ANGELS 

The  98th  Convention  of  the  NEA 

The  teachers  got  out  of  Los  Angeles  last  month  just 
in  time  to  let  the  Democrats  in.  But  before  turning  the 
town  over  to  the  politicians,  the  20,000  delegates  to  the 
1960  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
tackled  some  serious  issues  and  did  some  serious  work. 

Segregation  and  Standards 

For  one  thing,  the  members  took  a  somewhat  stiff er 
stand  on  integration  and  also  began  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  truce  that  may  end  the  bitterness  that  has 
burned  inside  the  NEA  for  three  years.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  called  for  “all  citizens  to  approach  the  matter  of 
desegregation  .  .  .  with  the  spirit  of  fairness,  good  will 
and  respect  for  law  which  has  always  been  an  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  the  American  people.”  At  the 
close  of  the  convention,  the  board  of  directors  author¬ 
ized  a  meeting  between  southern  white  and  Negro 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  new  “satisfactory 
to  all”  policy  on  integration.  The  policy  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  next  year’s  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  theme  of  the  confab  was  “A  United  Profession 
Enhances  Quality  in  Education.”  Among  efforts  to 
enhance  quality  was  a  proposal  for  tightening  teacher¬ 
training  standards.  Here  are  some  highlights: 

—  Teacher-training  should  be  upped  from  4  to  5  years. 

—  Trainees  should  have  at  least  a  half  year  of  practice 
teaching.  Practice  teaching  should  be  introduced 
early  in  the  college  career  to  weed  out  those  with 
no  aptitude  for  the  classroom. 

—  For  their  first  year  in  the  field,  teachers  would  get 
nonrenewable  permits.  Only  when  they  fully  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  to  teach  would  they  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  permanent  certificates. 

—  Graduate  work  should  include  liberal  as  well  as 
professional  education. 

—  Each  state  should  have  a  professional  standards 
board  to  monitor  teacher-training  institutes  and 
make  sure  each  one  is  up  to  snuff. 

A  major  two-year  project  designed  to  test  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  American  school  program  in  the  Space 
Age  and  to  make  recommendations  for  further  devel¬ 
opments  also  was  announced. 

School  Aid  and  Speeches 

Along  with  desegregation,  federal  aid  to  schools  was 
one  of  the  convention’s  top  conversation-makers.  U.  S. 
Rep.  Lee  Metcalf  (D.-Mont. ),  one  of  three  congress¬ 
men  to  speak  on  the  subject,  told  the  delegates  there 
was  a  chance  Congress  will  pass  a  federal  aid  bill  in 
the  current  session.  The  board  of  directors  fired  off 
telegrams  to  all  members  of  Congress  urging  enact¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet  of  the  University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  said  some  supporters  of  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  should  be  classified  as  “dishonest  or  sub¬ 
versive”  because  of  their  attempts  to  “undermine” 
public  schools. 


IVew  Classroom 
Material 

Good  Reference,  Fun  for  Sttoents  ...  is 
Jokes,  Riddles,  Puns,  by  Helen  Hoke  and  Joseph 
Leeming.  A  big,  easy-reading  book  chock-full  of 
all  kinds  of  nonsense  to  delight  school  kids,  and  a 
source  book  for  teachers  for  lighter  moments  — 
provided  she  keeps  it  hidden  in  her  desk  between 
times.  From:  Franklin  Watts,  575  Lexington  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  244pp.  Ulus.  $4.95. 

Free  or  Inexpensive  Air-Space  Aids  .  .  .  are 
listed  in  a  new  pamphlet.  Pictures,  Pamphlets  and 
Packets.  (3rd  ed.)  Contains  more  than  370  items 
—  290  of  which  are  free,  others  range  in  price 
from  5(‘  to  $1.00.  For  all  grade  levels.  From:  Na¬ 
tional  Aviation  Education  Council,  1025  Connecti¬ 
cut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Free.  Write 
for  on  school  stationery. 

Creative  Lit.  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  The  New 
American  Poetry,  1945-60,  a  stimulating  antholo^ 
of  current  poetry.  Edited  by  Donald  M.  Allen,  col¬ 
lection  includes  many  lesser  known  younger  poets. 
Caution:  Read  poems  yourself  before  recommend¬ 
ing,  since  some  poems  use  considerable  language 
license.  From:  Grove  Press,  64  University  Place, 
N.  Y.  3.  454pp.  Paper.  $1.95. 

German  Language  Students  ...  or  English  Lit. 
students  will  enjoy  Great  German  Short  Stories 
edited  by  famous  English  poet,  Stephen  Spender. 
Contains  the  best  of  the  great  German  short  stories 
in  English  translation.  Includes:  Mann,  Rilke, 
Kafka,  Keller,  Benn,  von  Hofmansthal,  many  others. 
From:  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  321  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 
36.  284pp.  Paper.  50^. 

Girls’  Phys.  Ed.  Dance  Glasses  .  .  .  will  find 
The  Book  of  Ballet,  by  James  Audsley,  a  highly 
stimulating  and  intelligent  guide.  An  English  im¬ 
port.  Gives  history  of  ballet,  includes  classic  and 
modem  ballets  and  various  experiments.  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  great  dancers.  Two  cnapters  of  special 
interest:  The  Making  of  a  Dancer  and  The 
Language  of  Ballet.  Profusely  illustrated.  From: 
Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 
111pp.  $2.50. 

The  Civil  War  Split  Families  ...  as  well  as 
the  nation.  In  the  Sycamore  Tree,  by  Marion 
Boyd  Havighurst,  Anne  Rogers  is  tom  between  her 
love  for  the  South,  her  love  for  her  brothers  —  one 
on  the  Union  side,  the  other  Confederate.  For 
girls,  12  up.  From:  World  Publishing  Co.,  2231 
West  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  220pp.  $3.00. 

Background  for  the  Cuban  Crisis  ...  is  a  new 
11-minute  educational  sound  film,  nonpolitical  in 
nature,  soon  to  be  released  to  public  schools.  Film 
presents  geography,  people  and  products  of  Cuba, 
as  well  as  historical  aspects.  Made  by  Prof.  Thomas 
E.  Benner  of  University  of  Illinois.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  write:  Public  Information  Office,  Univ. 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Science  Courses  Dealing  with  Rockets  .  ,  . 
may  now  obtain  The  Dawning  Space  Age,  by  H. 
E.  Mehrens.  Book  is  source  of  basic  information 
for  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets,  descrilies,  in  terms  of 
student  understanding,  the  rocket,  its  components 
and  applications.  Includes:  propukion  and  guid¬ 
ance  system,  military  missiles  and  research  ve¬ 
hicles.  Invaluable.  From:  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Elling¬ 
ton  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  219  pp.  Paper.  $2.00. 
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